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From the Editor’s Desk 


Dear Friends- 


Western Friend has been the center of a whirling dervish of 
activity this fall. I have been hard at work on the new book— 
here at long last!—as well as some fundraising (many sincere 
thanks to all of you who support WF!), oh and the magazine 
itself, and a couple of exciting new ventures. 


One of these is a direct response to a need I have heard over 
and over among Friends: the desire to engage in Friendly 
learning and conversation about money. WF has partnered 
with Ben Lomond Quaker Center to develop a weekend 
workshop covering a swath of money-related topics. The 
workshop will be held March 5-7th, and you can look forward 
to a February issue of the magazine devoted to Friends and 
Finances. Please contact me if you have a great article idea! 


The other new venture is a new workshop on spiritual 
storytelling, inspired by my experiences this summer at 
Intermountain Yearly Meeting. The first one is happening 
this month, with another tentatively planned for February in 
Montana. I invite Friends who are curious to please contact 
me for more information. I’ll get something up on the website 
soon, too. 


Though this issue does not have a particular theme, I’m 
delighted to be able to share some really wonderful articles 
with you. Timothy Travis contributes to the ongoing Quaker 
conversation about the role of belief among Friends. William 
Ashworth offers a constructive suggestion for keeping Meeting 
for Worship for Business both on time and in focus, through 
the regular practice of “winnowing” sessions. And former 
WF editor Anthony Manousos proves the power of love, 
community, and faith in his story of tackling cancer with 

his wife, Kathleen. Last but not least, there are a wealth of 
book reviews, for those of you who might be making lists and 
checking them twice during the holiday season. 


In the Light, 


office ph: 503-956-4709 
editor @westernfriend.org 


P.S.- For many of you, it’s almost time to renew your 
subscription! Look at the address label on the back of this issue 
to find out when your subscription expires. If your meeting 
automatically subscribes you, don’t worry about it. But if they 
don’t and you would like to receive one of the special group 
rates, get together with your F/friends and make it happen! 
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issue, the author of “Thoughts 
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RADICAL 
INCLUSIVENESS 


AMONG FRIENDS 


KMMiddidiéddddddilddddddididiiddédiidéiddisliéddiédddiididdildiilddddssidéa 


lhirty Friends attending an interest group on 

radical inclusiveness at Annual Session in July 
were in unity that “radical inclusiveness” characterizes 
North Pacific Yearly Meeting. There was no 
wordsmithing, no need for anyone to stand aside. In 
thirty different ways these Friends said, “this Friend 
speaks my mind”. 


These Friends did so even though beliefs among 
them were grounded in diverse spiritual traditions 
most often considered exclusive: Christian, Jewish, 
Buddhist, Islam, Wiccan, universalist, non-theist 
and syncretic. 


Friends affirmed that they value 
the living out of their spirituality 
together in the manner of 
Friends more than they do 
drawing the boundaries of their 
community around a shared set 
of propositional, denominational 
beliefs. Most understood the 
term “radical inclusiveness” to 
mean an inclusiveness not often encountered in a 
spiritual community; an “extreme” inclusiveness. 
Some appreciated the more nuanced meaning of 
the word—radical in the sense of “from the root of 
things”—referring to the essential connectedness of 
all who share the human condition, a connectedness 
that precludes exclusion on the basis of mere belief. 


There were also those who appreciated that the 
history of this vision can be traced back 130 years or 
so to Friends in San Jose, California. Led by Joel and 
Hannah Bean, they formed a “united meeting,” called 
College Park Association of Friends. It was open to 
all who wished to worship together in the manner of 
Friends, be their memberships in Orthodox, Hicksite, 
Conservative or Evangelical meetings. 


This inclusiveness was radical near the end of 

a century during which schisms and divisions 
over propositional beliefs fractured the Society, 
separating Friends (and often family members) 
from one another and sorting them into exclusive 


by Timothy Travis 


domains, diminishing the witness of Quakers to 
the world. This inclusiveness, extreme for its day, 
sought the root of the original Quaker unity— 
fellowship among those sharing in a transformative 
experience—not sharing in a creed. 


The Beans did not, however, create this vision of a 
Quakerism unconcerned with propositional belief. 
They looked to earlier Friends, and to past unity 
that was based on practice and not belief. They saw. 
this historical vision as a guide for their vision for 
repairing the schisms, divisions and fractures that 
had divided the Society. 


The inclusiveness of College Park, extreme for its day, 
sought the root of the original Quaker unity—fellowship 
among those sharing in a transformative experience— 


not sharing in a creed. 


The radical inclusiveness of North Pacific Yearly 
Meeting today is wider than that of the Friends 

who gathered around Joel and Hannah Bean. 

The spiritual stream into which they joined has 
developed into the wide and deep river of today’s 
iteration of Western Liberal Quakerism, and into the 
Yearly Meetings that have grown up along its bank. 


Radical inclusiveness is not unique to North Pacific 
Yearly Meeting. It exists elsewhere in the Religious 
Society of Friends and outside it. Christ/Spirit/ 
Light/Collective Conscious is certainly as available 
to all people, anywhere, any time, as it ever was. 

A radically inclusive fellowship that centers on 
experiences of Goddess or God or Ultimate Concern 
keeps attention where it should be--on personal and 
corporate transformation. 


We can never know the “truth” of the notions upon 
which some have cast out others and limited the love 
extended to them. Where did the world come from? 
How did it come to be? Why? What is the purpose 
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of all this? We can have strong beliefs about such 
things but we can never know if those are true. 


But we can and do know that there is something 
that moves us, shapes us, and guides us. We can’t 
know why—whether it is “sacred” or “profane”—but 
we can see it in the growth of simplicity, peace, 
integrity, community and equality in and around 
us, both inside our fellowship and outside it. We all 
try to understand or explain it in different ways, but 
the understanding and the explaining is secondary. 
These notions, while interesting and even helpful at 
times, are secondary to our efforts to faithfully follow 
the guide, however we conceive of it, and the change 
done in us through that faithful obedience. 


Of course Friends in North Pacific Yearly Meeting 
have beliefs, many of them, and these beliefs are 
important. These are not to be “laid aside” for 

the sake of a false unity or inclusivity. They are, 
rather, the ground upon which we speak to and 
hear from one another. They are reflected in our 
words and deeds, as messages we give one another, 
messages that challenge and edify us as we provide 
one another with the support and encouragement 


ISSR oa 


hy 


to faithfully live out our spiritual development 
together. Speaking and acting in the Light, we are 
moved along toward being conformed to that which 
leads and guides us and into a concinnity with one 
another; in the manner of Friends. 


This loving inclusiveness is not something the Friends 
attending that interest group at Annual Session 
thought would be a good idea, something toward 
which they should work. It is what they see as the 
basis of their fellowship and unity. This inclusiveness 
“is now” and “is coming into being.” It is not, 
however, one that is attained one time for all time—it 
is one that requires constant renewal through our 
individual and corporate obedience to the Light. 


Timothy Travis is a convinced Beanite Friend, a 
member of Bridge City Friends Meeting, Willamette 
Quarterly Meeting and North Pacific Yearly 
Meeting. Notwithstanding the doubts of some 

who claim the name, he is a Christian who does 

a Buddhist practice and believes that God ‘talks’ 

to everyone, all the time. You can read his blog at 
onequakertake.blogspot.com. 


living choices including single family homes, cottages, duplexes and apartments. 
variety of social and recreational activities and a progressive wellness program. 
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A DISCERNMENT 
PRACTICE FOR MEETINGS 
BY WILLIAM ASHWORTH 
t is 10:12 am on the third Sunday of the month, and the upcoming item of business which one or 
clerk of South Mountain Friends Meeting in Ashland, more Friends are known to have strong 


Oregon faces a familiar quandary. She must close Meeting for _ feelings about. He may also consult with 
Business by 10:30 so the meeting room may be rearranged for the Ministry and Oversight Committee to 
Meeting for Worship, which begins at 11:00; but Friends seem discern what issues may be simmering in 
far from unity on the topic before them, and there are several _ the Meeting that sooner or later will need 
additional items of business to be covered. Clerks facing this to be brought to discussion. In the more 
situation typically have two options. The topic can be held over than eight years we have been doing this, 


to the next Meeting for Business; or discussion can continue, we have been without winnowing topics no 
causing the rest of the agenda to be covered in a frantic last- more than two or three times. 
minute rush. At South Mountain Meeting, there is a third 


+ The winnowing session is held. The clerk 
may preside, or she may ask another Friend 
The clerk looks around the room. “This sounds like a good to clerk, especially if the subject is one on 
topic for our next winnowing session,” she says. Heads nod in _ which the clerk herself has strong feelings, 
agreement. The Meeting calendar is consulted to confirm that _ or one on which a particular Friend may be 


choice. 


a winnowing topic has not already been set; the newsletter better prepared (for example, the clerk of 
editor makes a note to include an announcement in the Peace and Social Concerns may be asked to 
forthcoming issue; and the Meeting moves to the next item on _ clerk a winnowing session on a community 
the agenda. issue in which the meeting is debating 


involvement). As with most Quaker 

AS FARMERS WINNOW TO FIND THE SEED = Eeaysticeiantpotolt hb Baxter cell moore vette 

AMONGST THE CHAFF, WE WINNOW TO and closing silence, and Friends are asked 

FIND THE SEED AMONGST THE NOISE AND ‘to consider that they are in worship during 
the discussion. Notes are taken, either 

CLAMOR OF OUR OPINIONS AND BIASES. ‘by the recording clerk or by a designated 

‘substitute; but no action is minuted. 


As South Mountain Meeting uses the term, a winnowing +¢A report is prepared to be presented at 


session is a one-hour period each month during which Meeting for Business. If the winnowing 
Friends discuss and reflect on an item of current business session appears to be in unity, this report 
without attempting to come to unity. As farmers winnow to may include a recommended action. If 
find the seed amongst the chaff, we winnow to find the Seed unity is not sensed, the report will simply 


amongst the noise and clamor of our opinions and biases. By _ list the points brought out in discussion. 
separating these discussions from Meeting for Business, we 
accomplish two things. We shorten and expedite our conduct 
of business; and we provide a designated time and space each 
month for deep, Spirit-led discussion of business topics that Winnowing sessions at South Mountain 
are important to the Meeting, but which might otherwise be Meeting began out of the type of situation 
artificially abbreviated by pressure to complete an agenda. The that a winnowing session might be called 


THE GENESIS OF WINNOWING 


process works like this: on to solve today. 
+¢ A topic is chosen. Often, as in the example just cited, the Years ago I was conducting my first 
topic will have revealed itself during a previous Meeting for Meeting for Business as the Meeting’s new 


Business. At other times, the clerk may be able to identify an clerk. At that time, Meeting for Business 
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was held after Meeting for Worship on the third 
Sunday of each month. We were scheduled to be 
through by 1:30 PM. At that meeting, however, there 
was a Friend present who was under mental stress, 
and who chose to deal with it by debating each point 
anyone brought up, on any topic, at great length. An 
experienced clerk could probably have found a way 
around this. I could not; and so the meeting dragged 
on. And on. When we were finally able to close, 
shortly after 4:00 PM, a well-seasoned Friend came 
up to me with a smile and suggested that we should 
all get T-shirts that read “I survived the Meeting for 
Business of August 2000.” 


A few months later, a proposal was brought to the 
Meeting by the Ministry and Oversight Committee 
to switch our first and second hour activities. We 
had been holding worship at 10:00, breaking for half 
an hour, then beginning either Adult Education or 
Meeting for Business at 11:30. M&O thought worship 
might deepen if it were made the last activity of the 
morning instead of the first. 


As clerk, I recognized that there was much positive 
in this proposal. But I also recognized a problem. 


Placing Meeting for Business before Meeting for 
Worship would require Meeting for Business 

to conclude on time. The August fiasco had not 
recurred, but there was no guarantee that it would 
not. The Meeting needed a safety valve—some means 
of allowing long discussions without threatening 
either the rest of the agenda or the time for Meeting 
for Worship. Someone suggested that we deal with 
overflows of this nature through called Meetings for 
Business. Not good, I thought. We would probably 
need a called meeting every month. We can’t have 
two Meetings for Business every month! And then it 
hit me: Of course we could. We would simply have 
to take the “business” out of one of the two Meetings 
for Business. 


As all clerks quickly come to realize, there is almost 
always at least one item on each agenda that the 
Meeting will seize on for an open-ended discussion. 
Sometimes it is possible to identify this item in 
advance, but often it is not. Two things about it, 
however, are certain. It will eat up most of the 

time remaining for the agenda; and it will not be 
resolvable without coming back to it at a later 
meeting. Both these results stem from a single cause: 


Assisting Meetings and Organizations, within the Religious Society of Friends, in the stewardship of their financial resources 
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one or more Friends present have strongly-held 
views on the subject, and need time to deal with 
them. This is true even if their views are consonant 
with the views of the rest of the Meeting. When our 
emotions become attached to a topic, it is difficult 
to let go of that topic without taking sufficient time 
to detatch them again. Usually—perhaps always—a 
single meeting is insufficient. 


So what I proposed to the Meeting was this: that 

we devote two First Hours to business each month. 
One would be our regular Meeting for Business. The 
second, on a different Sunday, would be dedicated 
to discussion only. No action would be taken. It 
would simply be 

an opportunity to 
consider, at length 
and without agenda 
pressure, a current 
item of business that 
Friends felt a need to 
discuss deeply and 
to season following 
the discussion. 


At first we called 
these extra business 
hours “threshing 
sessions,” because of their resemblance to the 
longtime Friends’ practice of handling difficult and 
deeply divisive issues by “threshing them out” in 
carefully clerked sessions where differences are 
encouraged to be aired. We quickly discovered, 
however, that the resemblance was only superficial. 
Threshing, in agricultural terms, is an act of 
dislodgement—a sheaf of grain is beaten to break 

the bond between the seeds and the straw. We 
weren't beating our sheaves; we didn’t need to 

break anything. What we needed was to sort things 
out—to separate leadings from notions, as seeds 

are separated from the bits of broken straw that 
surround them after threshing. “Winnowing” seemed 
a better term than “threshing,” and “winnowing 
sessions” they have been ever since. 


At first, also, we thought we might be able to use 
these sessions for expanded discussion on more 
than one topic. What we found was that we never got 
to the second topic. We should have expected this, 
because it follows from the reason that winnowing 
sessions are necessary in the first place: the difficulty 
we humans have letting go of a discussion before our 
feelings have had a chance to settle. That is where 
the good Quaker practice of seasoning a decision 
before finalizing it comes from, and that is what we 


WINNOWING IS A SEASONING PROCESS, 
NOT A MEANS OF ARBITRATING DISPUTES. 
WE AIR OUR FEELINGS FOR A FULL HOUR 

OF DISCUSSION, THEN PROVIDE AN 
OPPORTUNITY FOR FRIENDS TO SEASON 
WHAT THEY HAVE HEARD BEFORE COMING 
TO THE MEETING WHERE THE DECISION 
WILL BE MADE. 


found we were doing here. Winnowing is a seasoning 
process, not a means of arbitrating disputes. We air 
our feelings for a full hour of discussion, then provide 
an opportunity for Friends to season what they 

have heard before coming to the meeting where the 
decision will be made. 


THE SEED REVEALED 


Winnowing has served South Mountain Meeting 
well. Holding extended discussions separately allows 
Meeting for Business to devote its time to decisions, 
leading to shorter, smoother, and more efficient 
business meetings. It also improves the discussions 

themselves. Freed 
.. from the pressure to 
'make an immediate 
decision, Friends 
-are more likely to 
‘listen to each other’s 
‘points of view. We 
find that Spirit 
leads us more easily 
‘when we are not 
hanging so tightly to 
our own interests. 
* Because we are 

not attempting to 
find unity, it is often, paradoxically, much easier to 
actually achieve it. 


Since beginning the practice of winnowing, we have 
altered our Sunday morning schedule once more. 
During Fall, Winter, and Spring, we continue to hold 
“First Hour” activities at 9:30 AM and Meeting for 
Worship at 11:00 (Meeting for Business is given an 
extra hour by beginning at 8:30 instead of 9:30). 
During Summer, “First Hour” becomes “Second 
Hour:” Meeting for Worship begins at 9:30, and 
other Meeting activities begin at 11:00. Though 

our summer schedule would allow us to extend 
Meeting for Business, as of old, we find the practice 
of winnowing too valuable to drop for those three 
months; as a consequence, even without the need 

to close them to begin worship, our Meetings for 
Business rarely extend beyond their allotted two 
hours. We encourage other Meetings to try this 
technique, to refine it as necessary, and to share your 
experiences with us and with each other. 


William Ashworth, a composer, author, and retired 
librarian, is a former clerk of South Mountain 
Friends Meeting in Ashland, Oregon, and currently 
serves on the Ministry and Oversight Committee of 
North Pacific Yearly Meeting. 
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en I left my position as editor of Friends 

Bulletin in July 2008, my wife Kathleen 
and I had wonderful plans. I had a scholarship to 
go to Pendle Hill so I could finish my book about 
Howard and Anna Brinton, and Kathleen was given 
a sabbatical leave from the Methodist Church so she 
could study spiritual direction. We sold our house 
with remarkable speed (and at a good price!) and 
made arrangements to spend the summer visiting 
Friends and family and camping. But God had other 
plans for us. 


That same July we learned that Kathleen had 
lymphoma—a form of cancer that killed her mother 
twenty years ago when she was Kathleen’s age (56). 
This was devastating news, but the oncologists were 
hopeful. Cancer research has made great strides in 
the past couple of decades, and Kathleen’s oncologist 
was convinced that her cancer could be knocked out 
with chemo in six months. 


This was the beginning of an amazing spiritual 
journey. Because Kathleen was a Methodist pastor, 
and I have been a public Friend for many years, we 
decided to use this crisis as an opportunity to explore 
spiritual healing and to witness to our faith. We 

kept a daily blog in which we recorded our spiritual 
insights as well as the progress of our cancer. I use 
the word “our” cancer because we were facing this 
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challenge together. You can still read our blog at 
CaringBridge.org (kathleenross). Many found our 
daily entries helpful, and even inspiring. 


Soon after her diagnosis, Kathleen recalled a phrase 
from the writings of the Quaker peace activist 

Gene Hoffman: “Live your life as if everything that 
happens is something you prayed for.” Under the 
circumstances, this seemed a hard saying. Pray for 
cancer? Never! But as we went through our cancer 
journey, we realized the deep truth behind this saying. 
No one would pray for cancer, but we would pray 

to be closer to God, to each other, and to our family 
and friends. Having cancer can help us to reach our 
deepest spiritual goals, as we learned the hard way. 


Kathleen’s cancer shrank significantly after initial 
treatments, but some bits stubbornly resisted 
various forms of chemo, so after six months, the 
doctors recommended a more drastic approach: a 
bone marrow transplant. This involves harvesting 
stem cells from a donor and giving the patient a 
massive dose of chemo to destroy any lingering 
cancer cells (as well as the patient’s immune system.) 
The patient is then infused with the stem cells which 
migrate to the bone marrow and miraculously 
recreate the immune system. 


This, in any case, is how a bone marrow transplant 
is supposed to work. We were told that there was a 
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50% cure rate, and a 10-20% risk of mortality. Since 
there was a 90% risk of mortality without a BMT, 
we felt the odds were pretty good, especially since 
Kathleen was relatively young and had responded 
well to chemo up to that point. 


On April 28, 2009, Kathleen was admitted into the 
City of Hope, one of the premier cancer hospitals 

in the United States. She was given her transplant 
several days later. Within a week she had a severe 
reaction—her lungs began bleeding—and she was 
taken to ICU. The doctors did everything humanly 
possible to save her. Her prayer network was 
activated, and people from various faith traditions— 
Methodists, Quakers, Jews, Muslims, Bahais, and 
Buddhists—began praying for her night and day. 


Ten days later it became clear that Kathleen’s 
condition could not be reversed, so in keeping with 
her written wishes, and those of her family, I let the 
doctors remove her from life support. A few minutes 
later, on Sunday, May 24, she drew her last breath. 


It was a devastating experience, the most painful of 
my life. But it was also a time of joy. I felt incredibly 
grateful for the outpouring of love that I received 
from Friends, from the Methodists, and from the 
interfaith community. In the midst of unbearable 
grief and floods of tears, I felt surrounded and 
uplifted by Divine Love too deep for words. 


Hundreds of people came to memorial meetings 
that took place at our Quaker meetinghouse and 

at a Methodist church. These memorials were an 
opportunity for people of various faith traditions to 
express their appreciation for Kathleen and all that 
was precious to her. 


Linperaliarptdise cciee clolcele stele elle 


I have learned many lessons from this experience, 
but I want to share just a few here. 


Many married couples who have expressed 
admiration for how Kathleen and I behaved during 
our cancer journey. Yet everyone who marries, and 
is faithful, will probably undergo something similar 
to what we experienced. When you marry, you make 
a vow to love someone “in sickness and health, till 
death do us part.” Sooner or later, a married couple 
will have to decide whether or not to keep that vow. 
Not everyone does. Some decide to divorce their 
spouse, or have an affair, or act in other ways that 
seem to me deplorable. 


But if a couple decides to be faithful to that vow, they 
will have an opportunity to deepen your their love in 


ways beyond imagining. I enjoyed twenty wonderful 
years of marriage, and in many ways the last year 
was the best. When my wife had beautiful long hair, 
it was easy to love her. When she became bald and 
had a tube sticking out of her chest, it was still easy 
to love her. As Shakespeare says, “Love does not 
alter when it alteration finds.” Despite, or perhaps 
because of our adversities, our love grew stronger. 
We drew closer to each other, as well as to our family 
and friends and to God. 


I also learned that our Quaker testimony on 
community takes on new meaning and importance 
during a life-threatening illness. It takes a whole 
community to bring healing and hope to those facing 
a health crisis or the loss of a loved one. I can’t 
imagine how anyone could endure such experiences 
alone, or without some kind of religious faith. 


Our spiritual community can also become our 
spiritual family. From the very beginning, my 
meeting set up a care committee to meet with 
Kathleen and me. Over the course of our cancer 
journey, this committee visited us at home as well as 
in the hospital. These visits included times of worship 
as well as sharing and were enormously helpful. 


We also received phone calls, cards, and emails that 
cheered us up and reminded us that we were not 
alone. Our CaringBridge blog became a way to stay 
connected with our friends and family on a daily basis. 


We took part in a cancer support group at the 
Wellness Community and become part of the wider 
cancer community by going to conferences and 
other events geared towards cancer patients. I came 
to know in a new way people--some of them old 
friends--who had survived cancer and had life- 
changing experiences. 


The Vouwrney Continutt seccsecccccces 


During this past year, my heart has opened up in 
new ways to people who are struggling with health 
issues. I started taking elderly people to the hospital, 
and listening with more care and attention when 
people told me of their bouts with sickness. 


Little by little I came to understand what “pastoral 
care” means. Quakers do not have paid pastors, 
but we nonetheless need to provide pastoral care 
for each other as we go through life’s challenges. 

It is helpful to be trained for this role—and many 
Friends who give pastoral care have been trained 
as psychologists or social workers. But sometimes 
experience is the best teacher. 
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For most of my life as a Friend, I have seen myself 
primarily as a peace activist. But during the past 
year, and especially now that my wife has passed 

on, now [ also see myself also as a kind of pastor. A 
pastor is someone who listens compassionately, who 
cares deeply, and is present for those going through 
difficult times. This is what I now feel called to do. It 
is something that I feel many Friends could also do, if 
we helped them to discern this gift and to develop it. 


I learned the value of being a kind of pastor this 
summer at Pacific Yearly Meeting’s Annual Session. 
Last year I had to miss PYM for the first time in 
twenty years because of our cancer diagnosis. When 
I showed up at Walker 
Creek Ranch, I was 
warmly welcomed by 
Friends, many of whom 
knew my story and were 
surprised and pleased to 
see me. Throughout the 
week I felt an outpouring 
of love and support from 
many Friends and am 
grateful to have PYM as 
my spiritual family. 


I became a magnet for Friends who have had close 
encounters with mortality. I felt as if I had entered 
a new community, the society of “those who grieve” 
and are seeking to be blessed and comforted. 


One Friend tearfully told me how her baby died 
several hours after birth, and what a devastating 
experience this had been for her spiritually and 
emotionally. A woman shared how her husband died 
of cancer six months after their wedding, and how 
painful it was to lose someone during the honeymoon 
period of their relationship. Another woman told of 
how agonizing it was to lose her husband after 30 
thirty years of marriage and how this loss utterly 
transformed her life. A gay man told me of the pain 
he felt when his lover died in 1985—a time when the 
AIDSs epidemic in San Francisco killed thousands of 
people—including nearly 300 friends of his friends 
who died within a couple of years during this time 

of plague. A mother wept fresh tears recalling the 
death of her seven-year daughter four years ago due 
to leukemia. A woman in her fifties confessed that her 
boyfriend died in a boating accident thirty years ago 
when she was a college student and she suspected he 
may have committed suicide. 


As people shared their sorrows, and as I listened 
as compassionately as I could, I realized how much 
grief people carry and how much they yearn for a 


blessing. Led to do what I could to help, I organized 
a “bereavement group” which met the last night of 
Annual Session. Four people showed up and shared 
their experiences. We ended our precious time of 
sharing with a period of worship and a song. I also 


led them in a quick laughter yoga exercise. We 


parted feeling relieved and light-hearted. 


After this encounter, I thought of the phrase used 

in Handel’s Messiah to describe Jesus: “A man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief.” I like the phrase 
“acquainted with grief.” It implies that somehow 

we can befriend our grief and become intimate with 
these painful feelings. By doing so, we can experience 
a deeper communion and 
friendship with others. 


Being led to be more 
pastoral does not 

mean I will no longer 
work for peace. To the 
contrary, I have devoted 
myself full-time to 
peace activism, even if 
it means working as a 
volunteer. I know that 
Kathleen would approve of this decision, and I feel 
her spirit encouraging me to deepen my connection 
with the one who was called the Prince of Peace. 

I have come to see more clearly than ever before 
that peacemaking is ultimately about relationship- 
building, and I hope that my activism will be more 
loving and compassionate. Just as my mentor and 
friend Gene Hoffman became a more compassionate 
peace activist after her marriage failed and she had a 
nervous breakdown, I hope that what has happened 
this past year will help me to become a more loving 
Friend. So much love has been bestowed on me 
during this time of trial it will take a lifetime, or 
perhaps many lifetimes, to give back what I have 
been given. 


To all who have been part of this journey, I say, 
“Thank you and God bless you!” 


Anthony Manousos is a member of Santa Monica 
Friends Meeting and currently resides in Culver 
City, CA. A Quaker peace activist, writer, and 
teacher, he serves on the board of directors for 
several interfaith organizations, including the 
Parliament of the World’s Religions and Interfaith 
Communities United for Justice and Peace. He can 
be reached at interfaithquaker@aol.com. His blog is 
LAquaker.blogspot.com. 
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ight Relationship invites its readers 

to look unflinchingly at our degraded 
natural environment. The authors then ask 
us to regard this degradation as a result 
of distortions in economic understanding 
and behavior. It is a challenge to Quakers 
and others of like mind to go beyond our 
concerns for personal virtue and intimate 
association, and to invest ourselves 
with increased vigilance and vigor in 
the larger worldly arena. This arena 
includes international and inter-cultural 
arrangements and linkages, institutional 
and structural forces, and the shape of the 
global political economy itself. 


The authors of Right Relationship propose 
a process of thinking and acting that they 
believe could move the world towards 
lasting harmony- a “whole earth economy.” 
Their process includes four steps: 


1. Grounding and clarification: developing 
a sense of awe for the cosmos and the earth, 
learning to live within ecological limits; 

2. Design: modeling, piloting, planning, 

all with a growing sense of urgency as the 
demand for changes intensifies; 

3. Witness: committing to individual and 
collective changes, and being open to 
epiphanies that will instruct and inspire us; 
4. Nonviolent reform: employing templates 
from the past, igniting a social movement, 
doing the work. 


The core of the book posits a worldwide 
governance apparatus that is dedicated to “a 
flourishing community of life on Earth.” It 
would include four “democratic participatory 
agents.” These four would be charged 

with discerning the limits of the ecology’s 
resilience, protecting the global commons, 
establishing necessary rules and regulations, 
and reviewing and enforcing performance 
norms. The analysis, protection, regulation, 
and enforcement would be handled by a 
number of global agencies. The Global Court 
would have jurisdiction over all member 
nations, and “rogue states” would be 
punished by taking back their citizens’ shares 
in a “global trust fund.” 


Because this is a short book, the evidence 
contained within it is spotty, its line of 
argument is sketchy, and its proposals are 
tentative. Readers will want to move swiftly 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


Right Relationship: 
Building a Whole Earth Economy 


Peter G. Brown and Geoffrey Garver, with Keith 
Helmuth, Robert Howell and Steve Szeghi 


through the text, and not let themselves be dragged down. If 

it is read with open minds and hearts, what comes through 

will be the sincerity of the authors, the intelligence of their 
understanding, the intensity of their concern, and the general 
nature of the transformations that they seek. There is authority 
here, and the presentation is a worthy guide. ; 


What I like least about Right Relationship is the authors’ 
choice to edit Aldo Leopold’s “land ethic”. Six decades ago, 
Leopold said, “A thing is right when it tends to preserve the 
integrity, stability and beauty of the biotic community. It is, 
wrong when it tends otherwise.” Brown 
and his co-authors take pains to make 


it read, “A thing is right when it tends 
Relationship to preserve the integrity, resilience and 
acRui icine 9 a beauty of the commonwealth of life...” 


The authors of the present volume cannot 
improve on Leopold, and they should not 
have tried. 


Whole Earth, 
« Economy. 


This book permits me to imagine myself in 
the company of a large assembly of people 
from all walks of life who are uneasy with 
the present environmental scene, and 
who have had a yearning equivalent to that of the authors. 
Such wisdom is also reflected in efforts by both the World 
Council of Churches, in a document entitled, “Peace, Justice 
and the Integrity of Creation”, and Pope Benedict XVI’s 2009 
Encyclical on “Integral Human Development in Charity and 
Truth.” The power and relevance of those initiatives returned 
to me in full force as I read Right Relationship. 


ETERG BROWN 
OFFREY.GARVER 
so¥ 


In parallel with the Vatican’s Encyclical is the recent initiative 
of the Friends World Committee for Consultation. The 
FWCC’s announcement puts the challenge this way: “Knowing 
that the Quaker ethic of simple living has in some ways put us 
in the forefront of thinking and behavior, nonetheless we feel 
a desire to empower a radical... transformation that delves 
deeper than outward behavior and words.” 


Peter Brown and his co-authors have reason to feel 
encouraged that they, and we, are part of a stirring among 
Friends everywhere on behalf of what a vision of “right 
relationship” entails. Their book is at the leading edge. 


Reviewer Paul Niebanck attends South Seattle Preparative 
Meeting and is a well-traveled Friend. 
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Fit for Freedom, Not for Friendship: 


Quakers, African Americans and the Myth 


of Racial Justice 


Donna McDaniel and Vanessa Julye 


n the introduction to Fit for Freedom, Not for fia TashiD, 

Vanessa Julye writes: “I am one of very 
few African American Quakers, and I have 
naturally been drawn into the question 
of why this is so.” Together with Donna 
McDaniel, Julye draws us along on her 
quest, alternately celebrating and deeply 
challenging our heritage as American 
Quakers. In a direct attack on what she 
sees as the prevailing myth of the special 
relation between Quakers and African 
Americans, Julye concludes that Quakers 
as a whole have “always reflected the 
beliefs and cultural practices of mainstream North American 
society.” Relatively few dared question societal norms, even 
among Friends. 


Fic for 
Freedom, 
Not for 
Fi poet 


At almost 550 pages (including over 100 pages of footnotes), 
this book packs some weight and heft. Yet three centuries of 
Quaker history pass quickly in the reading. 


As the saying goes, Quakers came to America to do good 
and did very well. Quakers in Pennsylvania owned half of 
all slaves in that “Holy Experiment” by 1700, and Friends 

in Rhode Island profited handsomely in the slave trade out 
of Newport. Quakers who rose to protest were disowned. It 
took a century of intense struggle within the Society (and 
the deaths of generations of prominent Quakers as well as 
their slaves) before Friends came to ban slavery. Even then, 
thousands of Quakers, perhaps twenty percent of the Society 
in Pennsylvania, had to be disowned for continuing to hold 
slaves. This purge is not the vision of Quaker unity that we’d 
prefer to recall. 


By 1780 the Religious Society of Friends did become the first 
and only religious group in America to free itself of slavery. 
It published anti-slavery tracts and advocated in Congress. It 


compensated freed people for their service 
and opened schools for their education. 
Friends helped inspire generations of 
abolitionists and, later, civil rights activists. 


However, our memories are selective. 
Meetings often rejected these abolitionists 
and activists. African Americans report 
feeling unwelcome as well. We remember 
the Quaker “heroes” of the Underground 
Railroad, but forget that Quakers as a 
whole remained deeply conflicted about 
helping “illegal fugitives.” We remember 
efforts for civil rights but not the struggles 
to overcome fears of integration in Quaker 
schools, fears of intermarriage, fears of 
black power. We prefer not to be reminded 
that Midwestern Quakers in the 1920s 
were often members of the KKK (perhaps 
in support of its pro-temperance position.) 


Many Friends of Truth reading this book 
will see our Meetings held up to a mirror 
that reflects not just black and white but 
the ongoing tension between privilege 
and prophecy. Despite Julye’s conclusion 
about the mediocrity of Quakers as a 
whole, one can’t help but marvel over the 
authors’ many examples of individuals and 
Meetings who stood up in their conviction 
and persevered. Of these persistent few, 
Friend Richard Taylor wrote: “God will 
not let them rest, and they will not let the 
Society of Friends rest.” 


At the same time, one recognizes that 

the Society will try to rest. The danger of 
privilege is that doing nothing conveniently 
reinforces the status quo. Why, as Julye 
asks, is she one of very few African American 
Quakers? Where does our service to others 
keep us safely apart from them? In what way 
is our lack of outreach a convenient cover for 
Quietist isolation? As the authors illustrate, 
Quakers have repeatedly had the chance 

to open their doors to others, and, on the 
whole, we did not. 


Reviewer Rob Pierson is a member of 
Albuquerque Monthly Meeting in New 
Mexico. He is in his third year of the 
Master of Ministry program at Earlham 
School of Religion. 
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Counsel to the Christian 
Traveller 


by William Shewen 
reviewed by Marge Abbott 


LOMEDUTATIONS | 


{DNR ERLENCES 


One of the early Meetings in London began at the 
home of William Shewen (ca 1631-1695). Over the 
years, this became the Horslydale Meeting and 
beginning in 1654, civil authorities sought to shut it 
down through persecution of the members and then, 
in 1670, destroying the meetinghouse. Shewen and 
his fellow Friends continued to meet in the rubble 
of the building. Shewen was widely respected by 
Friends, serving their causes in many ways. 


This slim volume was originally published in 1683 
to share with others something of his faith in hopes 
of drawing them to it or strengthening those who are 
already moving towards faithfulness. His writing is 
aimed at those who “know something of the work 
and power of God in or upon your heart, mind, and 
conscience, and are in some measure quickened and 
made alive thereby” even as he is careful to warn 
people of pitfalls such as carelessness, wantonness 
and pride. He offers encouragement to those who 
persevere in love of God in Christ Jesus and come to 
receive God’s Light. To make clear what he means by 
such key words as Light, Law, Spirit, Grace, and the 
Power of God within, he includes substantial lists of 
biblical references addressing these concepts. 


The core of this book and its most valuable section 
is the series of brief meditations which give a 
sense of his own awareness of the inward feeling 
of living in the presence of God. The heart of these 
meditations might be summed up in his words: “now 
this remains, that we always feel our hearts engaged 
to walk in this way, a way that brings those who 
follow it into the company of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob.” These meditations are worth spending time 
with, both to help us enter into the experiences of 
early Friends and to offer guidance for how we might 
ourselves enter into this divine awareness. 


Other sections of this book speak to the true 
Christian who suffers much yet knows true 
contentment; describe Friends worship; caution any 
who do not speak truthfully or are unjust or greedy; 
and warn against evil thoughts and “imaginations” 


that are of a “multiplying nature” and lead to 
rebellion against God. 


This book takes patience in reading the old 
language, although the editor has modernized the 
spelling and grammar. It is enriched by the biblical 
knowledge the reader brings to it as it is full of 
biblical language, yet this is not necessary and the 
volume can be a way of introducing the reader to the 
ways in which our spiritual ancestors understood 
Scripture as well as inward workings of the Light. 


Reviewer Marge Abbott is a member of 
Multnomah Monthly Meeting in Portland, Oregon. 


The Green Bible 
New Revised Standard 
Version 


reviewed by Chris Faatz 
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Let’s face it. These days, niche Bibles abound: 
recovery Bibles, Bibles for women, New 
Testaments for youth in magazine format, and 
even a Reformation Study Bible complete with the 
Westminster Confession of Faith all vie for attention 
in the marketplace. Now we can add to the mix The 
Green Bible, aimed at people of faith looking for ways 
to back up a concern for creation with scripture. 


Published in the New Revised Standard Version, 
The Green Bible includes several introductory 
essays by thinkers ranging from Brian McLaren to 
Pope John Paul II. A lovely little section includes 
St Francis’s “Canticle of the Creatures,” and segues 
immediately into Wendell Berry’s “The Clearing 


Rests in Song and Shade.” 


The Green Bible walks its talk: it uses recycled 
paper, a cotton/linen cover, and soy-based ink. 
As opposed to the familiar red letters highlighting 
the words of Jesus, The Green Bible’s green letters 
highlight creation-centered texts. The book also 
includes a “Green Bible Trail Guide,” a series of Bible 
studies on creation care. 


My quibbles are minor. Clearly, no one would 
accept all of the texts highlighted in green. Many of 
them, I found, simply made no sense. Undoubtedly, 
other readers will feel the same. I also find myself 
wondering about the book’s durability: it may 
be beautiful, but will it hold up to heavy use? 

Could someone use this Bible in daily scripture 
reading? Stuff it in a backpack for a weekend in the 
mountains? Somehow, I doubt it. Its cotton/linen 
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cover, apparently glued into place, seems a little 
fragile to me. 


All in all, though, The Green Bible is attractively 
packaged and thoughtfully laid out. Any Bible on this 
scale entails an argument, and the argument here— 
for heightened sensitivity to environmental concerns 
on the part of people of faith—is both well articulated 
and very welcome. 


Reviewer Chris Faatz is an itinerant bookseller 
whose affiliation with Quakerdom is mainly 
sympathetic rather than practical. He spoke at the 
2009 Quakers United in Publications meeting. 


QUAKERISM 


ATheotogy tor Qurfime 


§ Quakerism: 
me A Theology for Our Time 


by Patricia A. Williams 
reviewed by Carl Wallen 


Panning for gold in the foothills of the Sierra Nevada 
was a favorite weekend activity of mine a-half century 
ago: especially thrilling was finding a gold fleck in 
a different part of a stream. That is how I felt when 
I discovered Patricia Williams’ writings in The 
Fourth R, a publication of the Westar Institute, an 
organization committed to the study of the historical 
Jesus, and commonly known as the Jesus Seminar. 


Her presentation in the book is a clear example of 
Quaker “plain speech.” In the opening paragraph she 
says that “Biblical (scholarship and modern science) 
are crying out for a new paradigm for Christianity... 
Blessedly, the altered paradigm scholars seek has 
existed since the seventeenth century. Quakers 
created it. Quakers based their defining belief, that 
all people have a measure of the divine Light within 
them, on experience, and their other beliefs follow 
logically from it.”(p. 1) The 159-page book is written 
in a simple and understandable style, yet is based on 
commendable scholarship, with 513 endnotes and 
139 references. 


The first of three parts describes Robert Barclay’s 
theology of early Quakerism in 61 pages. This is 
especially meaningful for someone like me who finds 
Barclay’s Apology particularly daunting even in 
modern English. Part II demonstrates how modern 
biblical study supports and even enhances Quaker 
theology. Part III shows that contemporary science 
also upholds and enhances early Quaker theology. 


In the Tempe Meeting we are using the book in 
adult education. This seems especially germane as 
she wrote the book when asked to teach a class in 
Quakerism and found other texts to be inadequate 
and outdated. 


Reviewer Carl Wallen is a member of Tempe 
Friends Meeting in Arizona. 


Where Should I Stand?: 
a Field Guide for Monthly 
Meeting Clerks 


by Elizabeth Boardman 
reviewed by David Morse 


Where 
Should 
t Stand? 


As its title suggests, Where Should I Stand? A 
Field Guide for Monthly Meeting Clerks is, above 
all, a practical book. Unlike the many other books 
and pamphlets that focus mainly on the clerk’s role 
in guiding the Meeting for Business, Boardman 
also tackles the nitty-gritty of problem solving, 
crisis management, hand holding, and relationship 
building that constitute the reality of day-to-day 
clerking. This is the book that clerks will want to 
turn to when the sage wisdom embodied in our Faith 
& Practice fails in the face of a stalemated meeting 
for business, angry email blast, or strained relations 
with an affiliated Friends school. Boardman offers no 
easy answers, but presents different approaches that 
help frame the issues involved. 


The book benefits not only from the author’s 
experiences as clerk of San Francisco Monthly 
Meeting, but also from that of other clerks. In 
describing her plans for writing the book, she writes, 
“My own experience would provide an outline, and 
I would recruit more questions, ideas, and “best 
practices” from other past and present clerks from 
large and small meetings to flesh it out.” While 
not a “how-to” manual, the book does raise and 
discuss most of the difficult issues that clerks face, 
and, especially for the new clerk, offers a welcome 
introduction to the lay of the land. 


Particularly eye-opening for the person new to the 
role of Meeting clerk will be the breadth of issues 
(some prescribed, some self-inflicted) that clerks 
get themselves involved in. In many cases they 
amount to keeping a finger on the work of the other 
committees and officers to make sure that nothing 
is falling through the cracks. In other cases, they 
involve creating the overall atmosphere of welcome, 
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safety, and trust that allows the Meeting to function 
as a group. In smaller Meetings, they may also 
extend to first-aid and plumbing. 


Ultimately, this “field guide for Monthly Meeting 
clerks” is equally a field guide for anyone who is 
interested in the complex dynamics of a Friends 
Meeting and how Quakers function in groups of all 
kinds. Boardman is especially good on the varieties 
of pastoral care needs that arise and how they can be 
addressed by the community. She also offers sound 
advice on how clerks need to find ways to preserve 
their own family and spiritual life in the face of the 
constant demands of clerking. 


This reviewer's only small complaint is that there is 
an implicit suggestion that the clerk’s involvement 
in practically all aspects of Meeting life is generally 
a good thing. A case can be made that only when 
the clerk is able to step back, get out of the way, and 
even pursue a certain degree of invisibility is there 
inducement for others in the Meeting to bring their 
own unique gifts to the work of the Meeting. 


Reviewer David Morse is a member of Orange 
Grove Friends Meeting in Pasadenda, California, 
and an experienced clerk. 


YES to the Troops. NO to the 
Wars: Quaker House 


by Chris McCallum 
reviewed by Larry Ingle 


Many Quaker institutions get their start in a hit-or- 
miss fashion. Quaker House, the Quaker presence 
and military counseling center in Fayetteville, 

North Carolina, is no exception. In June 1969, 

Dean Holland, a Unitarian from Nebraska and a 
private stationed at Ft. Bragg, one of the country’s 
largest military bases just outside town, applied 

for a discharge based on his claim to conscientious 
objection; such a course was novel up until that time 
at Ft. Bragg. 


To garner support, he hitchhiked to the Friends 
meeting in Chapel Hill, about 75 miles distant. 
Friends wanted to help him, so Quaker House got 
its start, with the support of various unprogrammed 
meetings in the area. (One short-coming of this book 
is that the supporting meetings are never listed; the 
reader happens onto some of them helter-skelter.) 


It survived in an unbelievably militaristic 


atmosphere. The book, not a scholarly history but 
based on extensive interviewing and research in 
newspapers, relates how Quaker House survived in a 
gripping fashion that compels the reader to turn the 
pages to see the story finished. There is evidence of 
haste, too many typos, averaging maybe one a page, 
and too much space devoted to current director 
Chuck Fager’s interests, including a page dedicated 
to a biography and photograph of Tom Fox, the 
Quaker who was murdered in Iraq in March 2006 
but had no ties to Quaker House. 


Such inclusions are annoying, true, but do not take 
much away from the book’s intrinsic value and its 
compelling story of working on the front line for 
peace in a place dominating by military values. The 
book thus relates a story of Quaker heroism that 
deserves wide attention. 


Larry Ingle is a member of Chattanooga Meeting, 
retired historian from the University of Tennessee 
at Chattanooga, and has written two books on 
Quakerism, First Among Friends: George Fox and 
the Creation of Quakerism and Quakers in Conflict: 
The Hicksite Reformation. 


a child’s garden 
a story of bope 


A Child’s Garden: 
a Story of Hope 
by Michael Foreman 


/ reviewed by Tom and 
Sandy Farley 


A boy in a war-devastated land, illustrated in 
black and white, discovers a bit of green, a plant. 
He nurtures it until it grows into a vine that climbs 
up the barbed-wire fence, beyond which lies an 
undamaged town. The illustrations show exuberant 
growth with colorful butterflies and birds. His 
friends come to play as the grapevine attracts 
animals and other plants. It is a child’s garden. 


Then soldiers come from the other side of the fence 
and pull up the vine and dump it in a ditch. You can 
sense the boy’s depression as the color disappears 
from the page. But there is a hopeful ending as new 
seedlings appear on both sides of the barbed wire, 
nurtured by children on both sides, to form a shared 
garden. 
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Michael Foreman’s illustrations tell the story so well 
that the simple words are barely necessary to evoke 
the life struggle in an unnamed land that looks much 
like Palestine/Israel. 


Foreman also has to his credit another tale of 
hope, the lovely book Mia’s Story. It’s set in Chile, 
and is about a girl who searches the Andes for her 
lost puppy but finds plants instead. Both stories 
are sensitive to the losses that children often must 
endure, and in both stories growing plants is the gift 
children bring to their world. 


We recommend A Child’s Garden for Friends with 
young children. The drawings are lovely and the 
message of hope for peace is strong in a gentle way. 


Reviewers Tom and Sandy Farley are members of 
Palo Alto Friends Meeting and longtime leaders in 
Palo Alto and Pacific YM’s children’s programs. 


Christianity and the Inner Life 
Pendle Hill Pamphlet # 402 


by Margery Post Abbott 
reviewed by Janelle Stanley 


Margery Post Abbott’s Christianity and the Inner 
Life is a wonderful modern reflection on the liberal 
Friend tradition, as well as a moving portrait of 
Abbott’s own spiritual journey. Beginning from a 
place which had little room for spirituality, Abbott’s 
pamphlet opens with her attempts to reconcile a 
comfortable intellectual existence with a profound 
religious experience. 


Abbott unflinchingly approaches issues which 
many Friends wrestle, such as claiming a Christian 
heritage and belief that can “all too easily be used as 
a battering ram or grounds for hostility and control.” 
(4) She admits that “for many years I would cringe 
when someone pushed me on whether I accepted 
Jesus as my Lord and Savior, even when asked 
with the best of intent,” (4) but does not allow that 
to be the end of her story. Reclaiming the unique 
interpretation of Christianity that Friends have 
always had, Abbott draws heavily upon the writings 
of early Friends, encouraging modern Friends to 
embrace, rather than discard, that history. She 
writes that “it is the inward knowledge of Christ, not 
Christian orthodoxy, that shapes and informs the 
faith that I am a part of today.” (30) 


Throughout her reclamation of Friend Christian 
heritage, Abbott also affirms insights outside our 
tradition. Abbott argues for a faith that rests upon 


a firm historical foundation, but is liberated, rather 
than limited, by the history. 


This pamphlet is a must-read for all liberal F riends 
who have longed to reconcile Friends’ Christian 
heritage with modern faith. 


Janelle Stanley is a Friend living in New York 
City. She attends Union Theological Seminary. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


I was somewhat disheartened reading the Letters to 
the Editor in the October 2009 edition of Western 
Friend. As a scientist, my understanding of the 
universe does not require the existence of God. I 
myself believe in God, for I have experienced God, 
but I have no idea, really, what God is, beyond my 
experience. My experience? One of glory and light 
and illumination (the good and the bad within me). 
One of joy and rejoicing, that “God takes care of his 
children.” Heaven? Hell? What happens when we 
die? I have no idea, it hasn’t been revealed. 


Can I expect someone else to believe in God? If 

they had similar experiences to mine, I would hope 
they would. But as I cannot tell you what God is 
beyond my experience, how can I expect anyone 

to believe in God? A lot of people use electricity 
without having any understanding of how electricity 
works. They just need to know not to stick a knife in 
the socket. A LOT of people use medicine without 
understanding or believing in evolution or molecular 
biology or genetics. It still works. I argue that you 
can experience God without coming to the place I 
came to, calling out to God. I argue that God works 
through us and moves us, even comforts us and 
leads us, even if we don’t understand God, believe in 
God, or even say the word God. I accept my fellow 
Friends who are moving by God, no matter what 
they call it. 


-Mark Holdaway 
Pima Monthly Meeting, Tucson, AZ 


Editor’s Note: The July/August 2009 issue featured 
several articles from theist and non-theist Friends. 
In response, numerous Friends wrote in to WF, and 
these letters were shared in the October issue. 
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Alice Harper Stokes 
Logan Monthly Meeting 
1915-2009 


Alice Harper Stokes died on 
March 19, 2009, at the age of 93. 
Alice has been called our Meeting’s 
“founding mother” because she and 
her husband Allen Stokes began 
the Meeting in the mid-1960s. As 
she told the story, she answered the 
phone one day, and there was a call 
from someone in the Peace Corps 
asking about a Quaker Meeting in 
Logan. Alice told the caller that 
there wasn’t one but “we can start 
one,” and they began meeting in 
Allen and Alice’s living room. The 
small meeting soon grew into Logan 
Worship Group and, by the early 
1970s, became Logan Monthly 
Meeting. Allen had been raised a 
Quaker, but Alice was a convinced 
Quaker and became a member 
in the late 1970s. She remained 
open to many possibilities late 
into her life, saying in her recent 
autobiography, “I guess I believe 
in God, but I don’t know what God 
is....I don’t believe there is only 
one true religion, that doesn’t make 
sense. Whatever works for people 
is important.” She once described 
her personal vision of God as “the 
guy in the sky, with the beard and 
the long white robe. . . 1 know most 
people don’t believe that, but it 
works for me.” 


Our meeting’s deep love for Alice 
goes beyond her historic role in 
our meeting, because she was the 
mother of our Meeting in other 
ways too. She encouraged and 
nurtured everyone in the meeting, 
asking about our lives, opinions, 
feelings, and family members and 
offering comments of acceptance 
and reflection. In her later years, 
she graciously accepted our help so 
she could continue coming as often 


as possible to the Meeting she loved. 


She was cheerful, open, interested 
in others, and enthusiastic about 


all of the Meeting’s activities. She 
warmly agreed to let the First Day 
School do a project on her life, 
telling them her history and her 
favorite things, such as playing 

her violin and eating grapes. On 
occasion, she would comment on 
our tardiness or correct a grammar 
error, but she did so gently, usually 
with a question, and often with 
humor. During worship, she 
sometimes reached out to pat 
someone’s arm or hold their hand, 
making a physical connection that 
deepened the spiritual gathering. 


Alice took on several roles in the 
Monthly and Yearly Meetings over 
the years and actively participated 
in marches, rallies, and vigils for 
peace and against the death penalty. 
She was an advocate for family 
planning, gay rights, and deaf 
education. In her later years, Alice 
remained vibrant and enthusiastic 
about life, still enjoying hikes in the 
Tetons or in Logan Canyon. Her 
memory, however, began to fade 
and it was sometimes challenging 
for her to participate in some of our 
Meeting’s discussions. Nevertheless, 
her principles remained strong. A 
few years ago, our meeting passed a 
Minute in support of legal same-sex 
marriage. When we were discussing 
it, Alice seemed confused and 
asked, “Are we talking about a man 
marrying another man?” “Yes,” we 
answered. She kept listening and 
after a while she asked another 
question, “Are we talking about 
gays and lesbians?” “Yes,” we 
answered. And then she had a look 
of clarity, “Well, all I know is that 
one person can’t tell another person 
what to want, sexually. So I’m in 
favor of this.” And with that, we had 
consensus. 


Alice was a mother to her two 
children, Allen Jr. and Susan, and 
also to her two nieces, Jules and 
Jane Harper. She cared deeply 
about other children too. It was as 
if the huge love she had for her own 
children spilled over onto all other 
children. She always talked directly 
to children she met, asking about 


their lives and especially about their 
schooling. She would tell them to 
“learn everything you can.” And 

she reminded us, at every possible 
opportunity, to remember to take 
care of the children and consider 
what would be good for them. Even 
the last time she was present in a 
meeting for worship with attention 
to business, when there was no 
related item on our agenda, she 
asked us again to remember the 
children and helping them learn. 
She believed strongly in education 
and continued her own into 
adulthood, completing a masters 
degree in Communicative Disorders 
in 1974 from Utah State University 
and then teaching deaf children in 
Logan schools and helping establish 
classes for deaf children in Logan 
so they could remain at home with 
their families and not have to travel 
to distant schools. 


Alice remembered her own 
childhood fondly. She had grown up 
in a loving family on a Wisconsin 
farm and would sometimes wonder 
“why do farm kids think the city 
kids have it so good, when the 
city kids probably think the farm 
kids have it so good?” She enjoyed 
sharing memories of her childhood 
years with the children in our 
Meeting. She remembered the 
intense beauty of her family farm 
and her experiences trimming the 
wicks in the oil lamps at home 
before riding her horse to school. 
She loved that horse and mentioned 
him immediately when recently 
asked by one of the children in our 
meeting to name her favorite pet. 


Her appreciation for animals 
extended to wildlife, too. After 
graduating from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1939, she took a job 
as a secretary there for Dr. Aldo 
Leopold—the father of wildlife 
ecology. She first met Allen in 
1944 when, as an aspiring wildlife 
biologist, he came to study with 
Dr. Leopold. His heart must have 
been touched when she opened her 
desk drawer to show him the nest of 
abandoned birds she was caring for. 
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They were married the following 
June and enjoyed 51 years together, 
until Allen died in 1996, a year 
after they celebrated their golden 
anniversary at Intermountain 
Yearly Meeting’s annual gathering, 
then in Durango. 


Even now, it is hard to think of 
Alice without thinking of Allen, and 
visa versa. They came to Logan, 
Utah, in 1952, when Allen took 
a faculty position at Utah State 
University, and Alice then began a 
life of community involvement— 
welcoming international students, 
supporting various community 
programs for children and families, 
and playing violin in the community 
orchestra. Their shared love for 
nature continued to grow. Alice and 
Allen spent much time together 
watching birds and other wildlife as 
they traveled, camped, and enjoyed 
their own beautiful backyard with 
its mountain views and multiple 
bird feeders. Their appreciation for 
nature was honored by the naming 
of the Allen and Alice Stokes 
Nature Center, in Logan Canyon, 
that provides opportunities for 
students of all ages to explore and 
appreciate nature. Alice has been 
quoted as saying, “I believe that we 
should consider ourselves a part 
of the environment, the land, the 
communities of rivers, the animals, 
birds and the plants.” 


A memorial service was held for 
Alice on May 9, 2009. Family, 
friends, and neighbors shared 
treasured memories of her charm, 
open-heartedness, directness, 
hospitality, humor, enthusiasm, and 
love for family, music, nature, and 
children. Our meeting is grateful 
to have enjoyed Alice’s light for so 
many years. With her passing, we 
also feel again the loss of Allen. 
They both remain in our hearts and 
at the heart of our meeting. 


Mark Lesley Farmer 
Orange County Friends Meeting 


Mark Lesley Farmer was born in 
Palo Alto, California on January 23, 


1933, and died after a short illness 
in Los Alamitos, California, on June 
4, 2009. 


Mark was the middle son of 
Edward McNeil and Mabel 
(McKibbin) Farmer, both artists 
and teachers. He studied with his 
mother at “Paly” High School, 
and with his father at Stanford 
University. He also studied under 
Victor Arnautoff (graphics), Daniel 
Mendelowitz (painting), and Matt 
Kahn (design). He graduated from 
Stanford with an art major in 1955; 
he edited the Stanford Chaparral, 
and continued as a lifelong member 
of Hammer and Coffin. He also 
participated in community theater 
productions in high school, college, 
and afterwards. 


After Navy service in the Pacific, he 
studied at the Art Students League 
in New York City with Robert 
Brackman (portraiture), Thomas 
Fogarty (drawing), and George 
Tooker (surrealism). A conversation 
with the abstract expressionist 
Willem de Kooning did much to 
convince him that realism would 
always be his chosen métier. 


Mark worked on Madison Avenue 
for ten years, serving such clients as 
Spencer Gifts, Berlitz, and McGraw- 
Hill. He married Priscilla Umbers, 
and had three children: Frederick 
(Rick), Lars, and Hope. 


In 1970 he was hired by the 
Franklin Mint, and moved 
his family to Chadds Ford, 
Pennsylvania, where he focused on 
direct marketing in the Philadelphia 
area. Living in the Brandywine area, 
Mark met and was influenced by 
realist painter Andrew Wyeth. 


During this time, Mark became 
interested in the Religious Society 
of Friends, inspired by a Quaker- 
hosted bus trip to a rally in 
Washington, DC. He joined Kennett 
Friends Meeting, where he taught 
First Day School, served on a 
number of committees, and helped 
raise money at the yearly Friends 
Fair by sketching portraits in pastel. 


Mark divorced and in 1982 was 
married to Lesley Johnson, a school 
librarian and doctoral student in 
Philadelphia. In 1983 the family 
moved to Marin County, California, 
where he worked in advertising at 
Ketchum and J. Walter Thompson, 
and later retired to devote himself 
to painting full-time. He painted 
the Marin countryside, and showed 
at Artisans Gallery and Magnolia 
Gallery. In 1986 he and Lesley had 
a son, Christopher. Mark joined 
Marin Friends Meeting, and served 
as their clerk. He also did pro bono 
work for Cesar Chavez, and his son 
Rick worked and lived at Cesar’s 
headquarters. 


In 1999, the Farmers moved to 
Southern California where Mark 
joined several artist groups involved 
in the plein air movement. He 
exhibited at Showcase Gallery and 
Jarvis Arts Gallery. 


In Southern California, Mark first 
attended Marloma Long Beach 
Friends Meeting, where he served 
as clerk, and later Orange County 
Friends Meeting, to which he 
transferred his membership from 
Marin County Monthly Meeting 
in February 2006, where he also 
served as clerk for a two-year 
term. He participated in Southern 
California Quarterly and Pacific 
Yearly Meetings, and worked 
on Quaker social issues until his 
death. He was particularly active 
in the American Friends Service 
Committee and the California 
Friends Committee on Legislation, 
where he served as a member of the 
Education Board. 


Mark is survived by his wife Lesley 
and son Christopher; by three 
children from his first wife Priscilla 
Umbers: Frederick of Sarasota, 
Florida, Lars of Wilmington, 
Delaware, and Hope of Santa Rosa, 
California; five grandchildren; 
and two brothers: Andrew of 
Bellingham, Washington, and 
Edward of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


In conversation Mark was always 
quick to say that he had found 
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the Quakers, and that they had 
provided a place in which he’d been 
able to access an inner light and 

a new stability. He was laconic, 
lively, observant, light, serious, 
realistic and hopeful. He will be 
remembered for his creativity, 
sensitivity, decency, and generosity 
of spirit, and missed as a husband, 
father, grandfather, loving friend. 
As an active Friend who offered a 
weighty yet light-hearted ministry 
his spirit will live in our hearts long 
after his passing. 


Virginia Steele 
Berkeley Friends Meeting 
1922 — 2006 


Virginia Steele, a member of 
Berkeley Friends Meeting for almost 
40 years, died Saturday, September 
9, 2006 at the Friends Care 
Community in Yellow Springs Ohio, 
where she lived since 2004. She 
had been living at Friends House in 
Santa Rosa, California for 14 years 
previous to moving to Ohio. 


Virginia was born in 1922 in 
Alderston, West Virginia, the 
seventh of eight children of Robert 
Steele and Mamie Beckett. She was 
valedictorian of her graduating 
class at Alderston High School 
in 1939. She received a degree in 
library science from the University 
of California at Berkeley in 1964. 
She held several different jobs 
in different states beginning in 
1944; first as a medical secretary at 
Ashford Hospital in White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia; from 1946 
to 1953 at Emory University in 
Atlanta, Georgia; 1954 to 1957 
at the University of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; 1957 to 1959 at 
John Paulding School in North 
Tarrytown, New York; at Edgewood 
Elementary School in Pittsburgh 
from 1959 to 1963; and then she 
moved to California to take her 
master’s degree. She spent the 
years 1964-65 at Pendle Hill in 
Pennsylvania, and then worked in 
the Berkeley Unified School District 
from 1965 until she retired in 1987. 


In 1964 she responded to her 
friend Robert Moses’ call for 
volunteers to join the Freedom 
Summer project to register 
disenfranchised black voters in 
Mississippi. She and two other 
volunteers drove her Volkswagen 
bus from Berkeley to Oxford, Ohio 
for several days of non-violence 
training. One of her passengers 
who became a lifelong friend until 
his death was Mario Savio, who 
was the leader of the Free Speech 
Movement on the Berkeley UC 
Campus in the fall of 1964. They 
went to Mississippi shortly after 
the murder of the three civil rights 
workers in Oxford, Mississippi. 


As the only librarian volunteer, 
she was assigned the responsibility 
of creating “freedom libraries” 
from the thousands of books 
shipped to black communities from 
northern donors. This was because 
African-Americans in Mississippi 
were barred from public libraries. 
Black children eagerly helped in 
packing and transporting these 
books to stores, barber shops, 
service stations and other public 
places. These young helpers dubbed 
Steele’s Volkswagen bus “The 
Freedom Bus”. 


She became a member of the 
Berkeley Society of Friends on 
June 13, 1967, and was an active 
participant until 1989 when 
she retired to Friends House in 
Santa Rosa, California. During 
these years she was a regular 
attender of meetings and served 
on the Meeting’s library and social 
concerns committees. 


In 1974 she purchased an 
abandoned mountain farm adjacent 
to the Monongahela National Forest 
in West Virginia near Hillsboro, 
and spend the summers there 
writing and enjoying local events. 
Her articles were published in 
“Wonderful West Virginia” and 
“Goldenseal”. On her farm she 
encouraged the development 
of High Rocks, a year-around 
leadership development program 


for rural high school girls. She 
actively participated in this program 
and later became a generous 
benefactor. It is now named Camp 
Steele in her honor. 


Virginia is survived by her sister 
Mary M. Morgan of Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, four nieces, and one nephew. 
Though she lived away from 
Berkeley Meeting for many years, 
she kept her membership there. 
Many members of the Meeting 
and the Society will remember 
her, especially for her warmth, 
friendliness and outspokenness. 


Roselynd Largman 
Berkeley Friends Meeting 


Roselynd Largman, known as 
Roz most of her life, was born 
on November 5th, 1914, in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Her 
parents were Morris Golden and 
Sarah Raubfogel. 


She began playing piano at an 
early age and was recognized as a 
gifted pianist. She studied piano 
at the Curtis Music Institute in 
Philadelphia. She graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 
1935, obtaining a master’s degree 
in Music Education. For a while she 
taught music at Temple University 
in Philadelphia. 


She married Franklin Largman on 
Christmas Day in 1938, and they 
had two children, Corey, born in 
1944, and Kenneth, born in 1949. 
They attended Providence Meeting, 
Media Meeting, and Swarthmore 
Meeting for several years before 
joining Providence Meeting in 1949. 


They moved to Palo Alto, 
California, in 1958, because 
Franklin wished to pursue job 
possibilities in the Bay Area. They 
transferred their membership to 
Palo Alto Meeting after moving to 
California. Roz taught music at San 
Jose State for several years. 


Franklin died in 1972 and after 
that Roz moved to Berkeley where 
her son Corey had settled. She 
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transferred her membership to 
Berkeley Meeting in 1974, where 
she became known for her piano 
and improvisational ability. 


She was an active member of 
the Meeting, serving on many 
different committees at different 
times, including Peace, Library, 
Ministry and Oversight, Adult 
Education, First Day School, and 
Hospitality. She also served as the 
meeting’s representative to Pacific 
Yearly Meeting and as liaison to 
the American Friends Service 
Committee. 


She has three grandchildren, 
Jezra, Jenna, and Jeremy, and 
four great-grandchildren, Reuben, 
Myer, Addy, and Evan. She lived in 
Orinda, California, for several years, 
and then moved to Rossmoor in 
Walnut Creek in 1995. 


She was not able to attend meeting 
for the last few years of her life, and 
she died peacefully on April ist, 
2008, at the age of 94, with her son 
Corey present. 


Mary Janet “Jinx” 
Winter Damon 


Pima Friends Meeting 
July 29, 1922 - Feb 2, 2009 


Mary Janet “Jinx” Winter Damon 
(86) died Monday, Feb. 2, 2009 
at Good Samaritan Hospital in 
Kearney, NE, of congestive heart 
failure. Mary Janet, known by many 
of her friends as “Jinx,” was born on 
July 29, 1922 in Maplewood, New 
Jersey, to Mabel Kriebel Winter 
and Angus McCullough Winter. 
Her father died when Mary was a 
young girl, leaving her mother and 
her great-aunt to raise Mary and 
her two sisters during the Great 
Depression. She graduated from 
high school in Maplewood with 
the class of 1940 and later earned 
a Bachelor’s Degree in Journalism 
from Pennsylvania State College. 
After graduation, she worked as 
a newspaper reporter and editor 
during World War II, and after the 


war ended, she met her husband, 
Paul Edward Damon, newly home 
from the war. They were married in 
Maplewood, New Jersey, in 1948. 
Paul would say “Her name is Mary 
Janet, but she’s been a good jinx for 
me for over 50 years.” 


The first years of their marriage 
were spent in Rolla, Missouri, 
where her husband Paul was 
pursuing a degree in geology 
from the Missouri School of 
Mines and Metallurgy (now 
Missouri University of Science and 
Technology). Mary Janet and Paul 
also lived for a time in Fayetteville, 
Arkansas, where she gave birth 
to two sons, John Edward and 
Timothy Winter, while her husband 
Paul worked as a young professor. 


After Paul obtained a PhD from 
Columbia University, the young 
family moved to Tucson, Arizona, 
where he taught at the University 
of Arizona. In Tucson, Mary Janet 
and Paul came to Quakerism by 
convincement in 1971. Mary Janet 
served Pima Meéting as co-clerk 
with Paul, and also as a teacher 
in the First Day School. Even in 
her last years, she was always 
available to hold an infant during 
Meeting so the child’s parents 
could attend Meeting for Worship 
without worry. Mary Janet lived 
the Quaker testimonies of peace 
and justice in everything she 
did. A lifetime anti-war activist, 
she participated in the Witness 
for Peace program, camping out 
in the fields of Nicaragua while 
bullets flew overhead. She and Paul 
were fixtures in the Tucson peace 
community. Her guest house was 
constantly open to friends, traveling 
Quakers, and peace activists. Her 
passion for justice inspired her to 
become the head of the Southern 
Arizona Chapter of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, and she 
demonstrated and worked to 
abolish nuclear weapons. 


Although she was deeply 
committed to peace and justice, the 
roles of wife, mother, grandmother, 


and a loving elder in Pima Meeting 
gave her the greatest pleasure. She 
devoted herself whole-heartedly 

to her family and friends. While 
many of husband Paul’s greatest 
accomplishments were publicly 
recognized by scientists and 
politicians, Mary Janet’s greatest 
accomplishments were inscribed on 
the hearts of those who knew her 
well. She was truly one of the most 
gentle and loving souls. 


When her husband Paul died 
in 2005, she continued to live in 
Tucson until 2008 when illness 
brought her to Nebraska. In her last 
years, she remained active, positive, 
loving, and caring, touching all who 
met her. On Monday, February 2 
at 6:00 in the morning, Mary Janet 
left this life as gently and gracefully 
as she had lived. She will be deeply 
missed by the many friends and 
family members whose lives she 
touched. 


Mary Janet is survived by her 
son Dr. John Edward Damon and 
John’s wife Mariana, and two 
grandsons, Edward Angus (Ned) 
and William George (Will). 


Donations can be made in 
Jinx’ name to the Paul Damon 
Memorial Fund at http:// 
pauldamonmemorial.org/minute. 
html. This fund has forever changed 
the life of one student from Africa, 
who came to Nebraska to study and 
live with John and Mariana. 


Please email memorial minutes 
to editor @westernfriend.org. 


Find Western Friend 
ONLINE! 


westernfriend.org gives 

you an online calendar of 
Quaker events across the 
West, blogging from the 
Yearly Meetings, photos, 
articles and more! 
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Poke . 
Right Sharing of World Resources 
Providing grants in support of 


micro-enterprise development in 
south India, Africa, and among Friends. 


Learn more at WWW.rswr.org 
e Make a donation 
e Sign up for the RSWR newsletter 
¢ Contact us for a program at your 
meeting or church. 


101 Quaker Hill Dr., Richmond, IN 47374 
765.966.0314 


i N Kalimba 
Magic 


The kalimba, or African thumb 
piano, can be a spiritual com- 
panion, a personal instrument 
of peace, and a conduit for the 
joy of God. 

Learn more at: 
www.kalimbamagic.com 


(520) 881-4666 


Quaker Life ~ 
ek eee A. 


Quaker Life—informing and 
equipping Friends around the 
world. Free sample available upon 
request. Join our family of Friends for 
one year (6 issues) at $24. For infor- 


The Tract Association of 
Friends 


(founded 1816) 


Offers pamphlets and books 
on Quaker faith and practice, 


Friends’ calendars and pocket 
calendars. 


1501 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 
PA 19102-1403; phone: 215-579- 
2752; e-mail: taf1816@verizon. 
net; www.tractassociation.org 


Friends Journal 

is more than a 
magazine—it'’s a 
ministry of the 
written word. 
Friends worldwide 
find community 
in each issue full of award-winning 
articles, opinions, poetry, news and 
art. Call us toll-free at 800-471-6863 
and mention offer code FB2008 to 
receive 12 monthly issues for $35, 
saving 42% off the cover price! 
FRIENDS JOURNAL, 1216 Arch 
St., 2A, Philadelphia, PA 19107. 


6 PENDLE HILL 


Pamphlets are timely essays on many 
facets of Quaker life, thought and 
spirituality, readable at one sitting. 
Subscribe to receive six pamphlets/ 
year for $25 (US.) Also available: 
every pamphlet published previously 
by Pendle Hill, including recent 
pamphlets by Warren Ostrom, Marge 
Abbott, Robert Griswold and Steve 
Smith. 800-742-3150 x2 or 
bookstore@pendlehill.org. 


Planning for Holiday Gifts? 


Order 
‘Books 
Online 


Specializing in 

¢ Children’s books reflecting 
Quaker values 

¢ Books about & by Quakers 


¢ Peace and social justice 
issues 


¢ Multicultural perspectives 
Visit our website at 


www.afsclabooks.org 
Or call 213-489-1900, ext 130 


American Friends 
Service Committee 


Pacific Southwest Regional Office 


EMPLOYMENT 


Pacific YM seeks a FT Youth 
Program Coordinator to enhance 
the spiritual development and 
nurture of our teens and young 
adults. The Coordinator will provide 
program support and coordination of 
youth activities, support for Meetings 
in engaging their young people, 

and experience in Friends’ worship 
and practices. Quaker meeting 
membership required. Emails 
inquiries and résumés to: landbird@ 
comcast.net. 


Western Friend 2009 Advertising Rates: $.50 per word for classified 
ads. Minimum charge $15. Box ads: 10% extra, 25% extra for color. 
Logo for + $10. 10% discount for 3 consec. ads, 25% discount for 10. 


mation contact Quaker Life, 

101 Quaker Hill Drive Richmond, 
IN 47374. 

Ph: 765-962-7573 

Email: quakerlife@fum.org 
Website: www.fum.org 


Display ads: $20 per column inch. Call for spot, color rates. Full page: 
$350; 1/2pg: $200; 1/3 pg: $150; 2/3 pg: $250. Call Kathy Hyzy at 
503.956.4709 or email editor@westernfriend.org 
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Need Clarity? 
By phone on-the-go 


\) 

? clearness for following your 
ae Quaker with 35 years’ 
experience offering personal life 
coaching at a reduced rate for Friends. 
(FAQ at www.coachfederation.org.) 
M.Ed. in Counseling, School of the 
Spirit graduate, CTI trained 
(www.thecoaches.com.) Call Susan 
Swanstrom at 406-529-6937. 
My leading is carbon neutrality—deep 
discount if this is yours as well! 


Quaker Commercial Realtor 
specializing in income property sales 
and 1031 replacements nationally. 
Call Allen Stockbridge, JD, CCIM at 
877-058-3666. 


Vintage Books. Rare and out- 
of-print Quaker journals, history, 


religion. Vintage Books, 181 Hayden 


Rowe St. Hopkinton, MA 01748. 
Email: vintage@gis.net. Website: 
www. vintagequakerbooks.com. 


KKK 


FRANCESCA LOHMANN, 
CALLIGRAPHER 


Available for Wedding Certificates, 
etc. Please email me for writing 
samples and other details: 


flohmann6@gmail.com 
or call me at 401-225-6982 
prices negotiable 


Quaker House 


Fayetteville/Ft. Bragg NC 


40 Years of Front-Line Peace Witn 
. And Just Getting Started! 


Faad Our New Book: 
YES To The Troops. 
NO To The Wars. 


Quaker House 
223 Hillside Avenue 
Fayetteville NC 28301 
www.quakerhouse.org 


Chuck Fager, Director 


Western Friend 


SCHOOLS, 
RETREAT CENTERS & 
RETIREMENT HOMES 


Friends House 
A Quaker-inspired Elder 


Community 


Friends House is a nonprofit 


Continuing Care Retirement 
Community located in Santa 
Rosa, in the Wine Country of 


Northern California. Assisted 
living, skilled nursing, garden 


apartments for independent 
living, a library of 5500 
volumes, and a Fitness Center 
are situated on a seven-acre 
campus. Residents participate 
in governance, educational 
programs, entertainment, and 
hospitality activities. For more 
information, call us at 707-538- 
0152 and/or visit our website at: 
www.friendshouse.org. 

RCFE #496801929/SNE #010000123/COA #220 


a WILLIAM William Penn 
we PENN ouse, 


ee HOUSE Washington, DC 
Hospitality, Wash- 


ington Quaker Workcamps, Intern- 
ships, vacation or lobby; groups or 
solo. info@williampennhouse.org 
202 543-5560 
www.williampennhouse.org 
515 East Capitol St SE, Washing- 
ton, DC 20003 
OK KK 
Ben Lomond Quaker Center 
Personal retreats, family reunions, 
weddings, retreats, and our own 
schedule of Quaker programs. 
Among the redwoods, near Santa 
Cruz, CA. 831-336-8333. 
http://www.quakercenter.org. 
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The 
Woolman 
Semester 


Friends 
high school 
intensive 


DLMA 
SEMESTER 


Interdependent studies of 
peace, justice & sustainability 


Project-based learning 
Living in Quaker community 
Extensive service-learning 
trips 
Call 530-273-3183 to 
find out more. 


www.woolman.org 


Western Friend maintains a calendar 
of Quaker events across the West 
online at WesternFriend.org! The 
calendar is also printed quarterly; 
the next calendar will appear in the 
February issue. Send events ASAP to 
editor@westernfriend.org. 


TRAVEL 


African Summer Workcamps 
2010 


AGLI - The African Great Lakes 
Initiative of Friends Peace Teams 
is sponsoring intergenerational 
workcamps in Burundi, Kenya, 
Rwanda and Uganda. 
Orientation begins June 19 near 


Washington DC. 
Workcamps end July 24. 


Workcampers build clinics, schools 

and peace centers - no skills needed. 
All ages welcome including families. 
Learn more: http://www.aglionline. 
org or dawn@aglionline.org. 


“How have you experienced 
y. xp 


God or the Divine?” 


With this query, Western Friend 
invited Quakers across the West 
to share their stories through 
art, poetry, fiction and 
essays. The contributions of 
over fifty Friends are gathered 
in this testament to the breadth 
of spiritual experience in the 


Religious Society of Friends. 
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140 pp. $15 Quakers 


and 


God 


Contributors include: 
Marge Abbott, Heidi 
Blocher, Eleanor Dart, Iris 
Graville, Robert Griswold, 
Susan Merrill, Markley 
Morris, Rob Pierson, Trudy 
Reagan, Eric Sabelman, 
Biliana Stremska, Lynn 
Waddington, Nancy Wood, 


and many others. 


NOW! AVAILABLE THROUGH 
WESTERNFERIEND.ORG AND OTHER QUAKER BOOKSELLERS 


